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had seen and heard of his endeavors to pro- 


mote the good of his people, and of my desire 
that it might please the Lord to prosper him 
in his endeavors. He evidently wished me to 
understand that he was looking upward for help. 
He had not a very general knowledge of Eng- 
lish. I mentioned our thankfulness for the 
removal of the restraints under which our 
friends in Norway had suffered. What he said 
implied that their conduct had been orderly and 
satisfactory to the Government. He alluded 
to the abolition of slavery in their only island 
in the West Indies. 1 took the opportunity of 
expressing our satisfaction at the steps they 
had taken ; their hands being clear, as a nation, 
they might now remonstrate with those impli- 
cated in the guilt of the slave-trade. The way 
did not appear open for much conversation ; | 
yet we came away with the peaceful feeling of 
having done all that we could. | 

In the afternoon we went round to the houses 
of several of the ministers of State, to leave the 
address.” 

On the evening of the 15th he held a religious 
meeting, of which he says :— 

“According to appointment I had an oppor- 
tunity with the Moravians, or those whom they 
consider to belong to their congregation, at the | 
close of a meeting of theirs. I felt much open- 
ness of spirit in expressing what I thought I 
had to communicate. The interpreter very 
readily gave it, so that the thread of the dis- 
course was but little broken. I was engaged | 
in prayer, and afterwards he gave the subject 
of it to the people.” 

The next day he had an interview with the} 
Crown Prince, much to his comfort and re- 
lief. 

An audience with the Queen on the follow- 
ing day was equally interesting. 

Having accomplished the object of their mis- 
sion at the Swedish capital, the travellers took 
the overland route back toCopenhagen. They 
left Stockholm on the 19th of Tenth month, 
and had a tedious journey of eight days with 
post-horses across the country to Lund. The 
road in some places was very heavy, and they 
had to traverse some hills, but the scenery was 
beautiful, especially on the shore of the Wetter 
lake. They saw “some well cultivated land, 
apparently divided into large farms, with good 
farm buildings; the bottom lands rich and in 
good order—timber growing freely.” The im- 
pression left on William Forster's mind respect- 
ing the condition of the laboring class, appears 
not to have been unfavorable. 

On their return to Copenhagen they were 
detained several days before an opportunity 
could be obtained to see the King. 

After the interview with the King of Den- 
mark, he continues :— 

“11th mo. 9th.—Oppressed with thought 
and care in reference to that which was imme- 
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diately before me. A visit from the chaplain 
of the two wards, in company with C. F. They 
expressed their wish to obtain the supply of 
Bibles and Testaments which I had thought of 
giving to the hospitals ; which has brought me 
to the conclusion of purchasing for them 
seventy-five Testaments and fifteen Bibles ; the 
total cost exactly ten pounds. 

Went to the palace of Christianborg. We 
had to wait about half-an-hour, when we were 
ushered into the audience chamber. The king 
gave me a courteous reception, and immediately 
put out his hand to receive the address. [ 
explained the object of it, and expressed my 
satisfaction at the Government of Denmark hav- 
ing adopted measures for the emancipation of 
tue slaves in their West Indian possessions, and 
of the information I had received of the well- 
working of that measure ; to which the King, 
through his interpreter, responded. Upon my 
adverting to the continuance of the African 
slave-trade, and its barbarities, he said he should 
be glad to unite with other nations for its com- 
plete extinction. 

I directed his attention to the coneluding 
paragraph of the address in Danish, which he 
read, and said he thanked us for our good 
wishes. I believe I said and did all that the 
occasion required.” 

From Hamburg, William Forster proceeded to 
Berlin. There his kind companion John Marsh 
left him, and returned to England; and his 
brother Josiah Forster, with Cornelius Hanbury, 
took his place. The latter remained with them 
only as far as Halle ; but the former continued 
with his brother nearly three months. From 
his pen the following narrative of their pro- 
eeedings during that time is chiefly derived. 
In reference to their visit in Berlin, he re- 
marks :— 

“ We were detained in this city until the 
21st, for the purpose of efficiently carrying out 
the circulation of the address on slavery. On 
the 10th, we were allowed an interview with the 
King of Prussia at his palace at Potsdam. Af- 
ter a little allusion on the part of the king to 
his visit in London, my brother asked permis- 
sion to read the address; this was readily 
granted. He heard it attentively and kindly. 
1 thought the last paragraph more particularly 
touched his feelings. He said, “It was beautiful, 
very beautiful,” and asked what Prussia could do. 
I said we were aware it was a country not involved 
in the slave-trade; but we wished a moral in- 
fluence to be used by one Power upon another 
in Europe ; and referred more particularly to 
Spain. He seemed to feel some force in the 
argument; spoke of Liberia, and so did we, 
favorably, in reply. I tried to convey the idea 
of tens of thousands of helpless, unoffending 
Africans transported to the Western world. 
He asked what we thought of the cruiser sys- 
tem. [t was remarked that our principles as a re- 
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ligious Society did not allow us to approve of it ; 
and we doubted whether it had effected or was 
effecting that for which it was designed. My dear 
brother boldly took the opportunity to tell him 
that he came through Sleswig and Holstein, 
where he had secn much of the dreadful evils 
of war, the wounded in the hospitals, Xc., ask- 
ing him to do what he could to effect peace in the 
kingdom of Denmark. He said he was trying 
to do what he could, and should be strengthened 
in it by what had been said. 

In the course of our tarriance in Berlin, we 
called on Neander, the author of the eeclesias- 
tical history, and other works. On this inter- 
view my brother writies:—‘A very agreeable 
and interesting visit; we were admitted into 
his study, a very characteristic exhibition of a 
student’s life in Germany. He was very lov- 
ing; and I think there was evidence of true 
Christian humility. His conversation was upon 
a variety of subjects—bearing arms, oaths, the 
love that was among the early believers, and 
the freedom which they allowed one to the 
other in the exercise of their respective spiritual 
gifts. He spoke in strong terms of his belief 
in the gift of the discerning of spirits as ex- 
isting in the early church,—of George Fox; 
he had read his Journal, and spoke in high 
terms of his spiritual views. He had also read 
John Woolman’s life, and was interested in the 
abolition of the slave-trade, &c. Before we 
came away our communication was more de- 
cidedly serious, in which he strongly denounced 
all confidence in himself; and on my mention- 
ing those words of the disciples, ‘ Evermore 
give us this bread,’ he feelingly responded to 
it; and in very emphatic words said it was his 
desire to partake of it more and more. He 
parted from us very affectionately. He died 
not long after.’ ”’ 

(To be continued.) 

Felix Neff, the devoted pastor of the High 
Alps, was walking in the city of Lausanne. At 
a distance he saw a person whom he took for 
ove of hisfriends. He ran behind him, gently 
tapped him on the shoulder before looking in 
his face, and asked, “ What is the state of your 
soul, my friend?” The stranger turned; Neff 
perceived his error, offered an apology, and 
went his way. Four years after, a man called 
at the house of Neff. When he had introduced 
himself, he proceeded to say that he was in- 
debted to the pious pastor for an unspeakable 
kindness. Neff did not recognise his visitor. 
The stranger then said, “Have you forgotten 
an unknown person whose shoulder you touched 
in a street in Lausanne, and in a friendly man- 
«ber put to him the solemn inquiry, What is 

the state of your soul? It wast. Your ques- 
tion led me to serious thought, to prayer, and 
to the Saviour; and now I find it es well with 
my soul.” 























who was amongst the most accomplished of his own 
profession, and who for many years was a bright 
example in every station of life which he was called 
upon to fill, something more is required than a line 
in the column of obituaries. 
have esteemed him as a contemporary. and more 
so to those who have looked up to him as a coun- 
sellor and a friend, that the feelings which they de- 
light to cherish should be gratified by a sketch of 
that which has passed away. 
important and valuable would such a notice be if 
it could but animate those who are entering on the 
same profession to strive with the like unremitting 
labor, with the like unsparing self-criticism, and the 
like predominating piety, to live up to the principle 
esse quam videri bonus.” 


more appropriately introduced than by the 
above paragraph with which he commenced his 
own short but instructive sketch of the late Dr. 
Stroud. 
death of Dr. Fothergill, who was also for many 
years a member of the same Monthly Meeting 
(that of Westminster,) any member of our re- 


and Christian consistency. Sincere, unselfish, 
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From the London Friend. 
THE LATE DR. HODGKIN. 


“When death has terminated the career of one 
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A notice of our late beloved friend cannot be 

















It may be doubted whether, since the 




















ligious Society has filled so distinguished a 
place in the medical and scientific world, in 
combination with so much earnest philanthropy 

















freely giving up his money, his time and his 
energies to the service of the poor and the op- 
pressed throughout the world, Dr. Hodgkin 
has left behind him a bright example of active 
benevolence. It was not his habit to follow in 
the wake of pepularity. The forlorn and the 
outcast appeared to have a special claim upon 
his sympathies, and often found in him their 
best earthly friend. The cause that he “‘ knew 
not,” that he delighted to “search out.” His 
early devotion to the good of others did not 
slacken in later life. Ceasing only with his 
death, his untiring labors, year by year, bore 
increasing evidence of the hallowing influences 
of that love which constrains the Christian to 
live not unto himself but unto Him who died for 
us. 

Though but few particulars of his illness have 
as yet reached this country, it is a satisfaction 
to know that his last days were spent under 
the roof of Assaad Y. Kayat, the British con- 
sul at Jaffa—a Syrian Christian well known to 
many in England, from whom it is believed he 
would receive as much kindness and Christian 
attention as the circumstances admitted. 

The following is extracted from a sketch 
which appeared in the Morning Siar newspaper 
of the 15th ult. :— 

“ Dr. Thomas Hodgkin was born on the 17th 
of August, 1798, at Pentonville, then a village 
near London, though now a part of it. His 
parents were members of the Suciety of Friends, 
of which body he himself remained through 
life an earnest and consistent member, whilst 
remarkably free from all trace of sectarian nar- 
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rowness. After completing his classical and 
mathematical education (wholly under private 
tuition) he studied chemistry, both practically 
and theoretically, under Wm. Allen, F. R. S., 
the well-kaown philanthropist and natural 
philosopher. From an early age he took great 
interest in natural science and in medicine 
—the latter not for its own sake only, but be- 
cause he regarded it as the best passport for a 
traveller in all nations and with all races of 
civilized and uncivilized man. He afterwards 
studied anatomy, surgery, and medicine, firstly 
at Guy’s Hospital, secondly at the University 
at Edinburg, and afterwards at the medical 
schools of Paris, Rome, and Vienna. He grad- 
uated at Edinburg, in 1823, and, having com- 
pleted his foreign medical studies, commenced 
practice in London in or about 1824. Whilst 
this private practice was forming, he (from 
strong attachment to his first medical school 
and from zeal in pathological discovery) con- 
nected himself with the clinical courses of 
Guy’s Hospital and with its museum; of the 
Pathological department of which he may be 
considered as virtually the founder. He was 
appointed official curator of this museum, and 
Demonstrator of Morbid Anatomy. Whilst 
holding these offices he delivered an important 
course of lectures on “ Morbid Anatomy,” 
which he afterwards published. Various origi. 
nal discoveries of his own marked this period 
of his labor ; and he was the chief auxiliary of 
Dr. Bright in those researches which resulted 
in the discovery of the disease which is gen- 
erally known as the Morbus Brightii. He was 
an earnest medical reformer, and took a very 
active part in the endeavors used to obtain the 
throwing open of the Faculty of Medicine in 
London to the graduates of other universities 
than those of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin; 
in fact, to make the path to professional emi- 
nence in the metropolis as accessible to the Dis- 
senter as the Churchman. Whilst thus en- 
gaged, the College of Physicians offered him 
as a personal tribute to his talent and zeal the 
then extremely rare honor of a fellowship, al- 
though he possessed only an Edinburgh degree. 
A sensitiveness, perhaps an over-sensitiveness 
of mind, induced him to decline this honor, 
lest its acceptance should be regarded as a 
betrayal of his less fortunate coadjutors in the 
movement, who would have still remained out- 
side. 

“On the establishment of the University of 
London in 1836, his was amongst the first 
names selected for and included in the original 
charter as members of the Senate, a nomination 
made by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department entirely unsolicited by himself or 
his friends ; and he continued to occupy this 
post till death. He possessed considerable 
facility and elegance in Latin prose compo- 
sition, both on scientific and on general subjects : 
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a circumstance which, added to his accurate 
knowledge of French and fiuency in its use, 
greatly facilitated his intercourse with men of 
science on the continent. Indeed it was often re- 
marked that his medical reputation was even more 
European than English. We have mentioned 
that his early taste for medicine was connected 
with the qualifications which it confers upon 
the traveller in foreign lands. But this very 
interest in foreign travel sprang originally out 
of the desire (the passion we might also say) to 
afford aid as well as sympathy to the uncivilized 
and the oppre-sed races of his fellow men. 
Before he was ten years of age the recitals 
which he heard and the narratives which he 
read of the exertions of the Society of Friends 
to civilize the red men of the American wilder- 
ness (whom civilized man had driven back 
gradually from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
centre, as he has since done to the extreme 
west of that vast continent,) stirred within him 
an unquenchable sense of wrong and an undy- 
ing thirst to resist and to redress it. He 
watched the progress of the simple yet un- 
wearied efforts of his fellow members in favor 
of many Indian tribes with great interest, and 
continued through life to be well “ posted up” 
(to use an American phrase) with all the facts 
of this arduous but disappointing work. He 
joined with Sir T. F. Buxton in forming the 
Aborigines Protection Society in 1838. And 
when in the first instance the Niger expedition 
withdrew a considerable portion of Sir T. F. 
Buxton’s special attention from the general 
question of the protection of the aborigines, 
and when subsequently his declining strength, 
and eventually his death, deprived them alto- 
gether of the benefit of bis labors, Dr. Hodgkin 
became, and continued thenceforward until his 
death, the chief support of this very interest- 
ing society. His labor was ceaseless in attend- 
ing its committees and general meetings—in 
keeping up a world wide correspondence both 
with the oppressed thems+elves—with those who 
were capable of affording information or relief 
—in the preparation of memorials to our own 
and other governments on their behalf—in per- 
sonal interviews with the Colonial Secretary 
for the time being, and the various officials of 
his department, and with governors going out 
to colonies, including or bordering on aboriginal 
tribes. Nor must his connection with the Royal 
Gevgraphical and the Ethnological Societies be 
forgotten ; although upon his labors in these 
departments of scientific research it is not in 
our power to dwell. 

“He undertook two journeys to Palestine 
with Sir Moses Montefiore, with the view of as- 
sisting in various schemes of benevolence, more 
especially designed for the benefit of the Jewish 
people. He also repeatedly accompanied that 
generous and philanthropic Israelite in other 
journeys, including an arduous one to Morocco 
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in 1864, for the purpose of an interview with 
the Emperor, which was crowned with remark- 
able success, in procuring the rescue of several 
Jewish prisoners, and establishing liberty of 
conscience both for Jews and indirectly for 
Gentiles also in that Mahommedan Empire. 
It was on the second of the above-mentioned 
journeys to Palestine that his lamented decease 
took place. No sketch of his character would 
be complete which omitted to notice his widely 
diffused and genial, though simple bospitality. 
His house was a rendezvous for representatives 
from almost every nation under heaven; and, 
though this was occasionally taken advantage 
of by men who were unworthy to share his 
friendship, we have reason to know that in 
many other instances it was the means both of 
bringing unappreciated merit into notice, and 
of promoting a kiodly feeling towards England 
in the hearts of foreiguers. 

“Though a loyal and true-hearted English- 

man, Dr. Hodgkin was a warm friend of America 
and the Americans ; and he shared the interest 
of their genuine philanthropists not only in the 
red but io the black inhabitants of their 
country. He was from the first a warm sup- 
porter of the infant Republic of Liberia, and 
of the scheme for facilitating its colonization by 
liberated negroes from the United States. This 
brought him at times into collision with some 
of the Abolitionists of the Northern States, by 
whom the project was at that time opposed. 
But, when the conflict between slavery and 
freedom finally culminated in the civil war, all 
mivor differences of opinion ceased, and the 
whole sympathy of his ardent nature was given 
to the North and to the extinction of slavery 
from the American soil: followed by its ap- 
propriate result, a liberal co operation in the 
work of the Freedmen’s Aid Societies on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Indeed, some of the 
earliest meetings of the English Freedmen’s 
Aid Society were held in his house, and that 
important movement may be'said to have been 
founded under his roof. 
_ “ Sanitary questions occupied a large place 
in his researches and labor, and the last night 
which was spent in his own dwelling before 
starting for the East, was io part devoted to the 
preparation of a long and thoughtful letter on 
the dwellings of the poor in and about London, 
which has since appeared in this journal. (See 
the Morning Star, 4th April, 1866.) A list 
of his medical and scientific works and minor 
publications would claim a place in a medical 
or scientific journal rather than in the columns 
of a newspaper. They were, however, very 
pumerous.” 

In addition to the foregoing it may be stated 
that he was for many years the trusted physician 
of the family of the late ex-King of the French, 
by whom he was much esteemed and valued. His 
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ship of any who had causelessly suffered wrong, 
or were the objects of popular odium, formed 
a striking feature in his character. 

For some time previously to his decease Dr. 
Hodgkin occupied the position of an Elder in 
his own Monthly Meeting. It was with diffi- 
culty that he was prevailed upon to accept the 
appointment, his humble views of himself lead- 
ing him to shrink from any position which 
might seem to imply an assumption of more 
than he believed to belong to him. His uni- 
form charity ever disposed him to put the most 
favorable construction upon the conduct of 
others. His diligence and consistency as a 
member of a Christian church were blended 
with a uniform charity which ever disposed 
him to put the most favorable construction upon 
the conduct of others. Notwithstanding his 
multiplied engagements, he fulfilled for many 
years the duties of clerk to his owa Monthly 
Meeting; and, ualess prevented by sickness 
or absence from home, it was rare indeed 
for his accustomed place to be vacaut at our re- 
ligious meetings, either on First-days or in the 
middle of the week. Very sweet and instruc- 
tive is the impression left amongst his fellow- 
members, and many more who knew and loved 
him, of his simple, unaffected piety, bearing its 
own evidence of the source from whence it came, 
and of his constant desire to ascribe all to the 
unmerited kindness and love of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord; with an ever-deepening sense 
of the meaning of the words, * Not by works 
of righteousness which we have done, but ac- 
cording to his mercy he saved us.” 


<r 


THE NEED OF MORE HEART WORK. 


It is very sad indeed that the heart should 
ever be dull and cold; but oh its stupidity, its 
lifelessness, its distance from the atmosphere of 
the canticles, is known and felt every day. 
The shallowness and narrowness of the flowings 
of the Spirit through us are well understood in 
the secret of the soul within us. 

I am not sure that we have not been a little 
hasty after knowledge; and the soul in its 
search has not given space to pour itself out 
over the word with sufficient desire. Better to 
break the heart over one truth than get many 
truths in the mind. The Lord keep us, that 
our growth in knowledge may be healthful! It 
is not our stock of knowledge which we need 
to have increased, so much as to have that stock 
to become more active and lively in our souls, 
to stir itself there, to be made a quickening 
mass, giving character to our minds more and 
more. 

The Lord direct our hearts into the deeper 
affections of the Spirit, that we may be afraid 
to pursue any inquiry cr seek any knowledge 
apart from the power of communion with Him- 


love of justice to all, his courageous champion- ref — British Herald. 
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To the Members of Baltimore Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, for the Eastern and Western Dis- 
tricts. 

Dear Frienps :—The Discipline of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, as revised last year, being 
now ready for distribution, we desire that its 
careful perusal may lead you to an earnest con- 
sideration of your privileges and duties as mem- 
bers of the religious Society of Friends. 

Upon the spiritual life and growth of each of 
you individually, must depend the vitality and 
effective witness for Christ, which you collect- 
ively exhibit as a church. LEarnestly desiring 
your growth in grace, and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, we have 
long felt concerned to cull your attention to a 
few considerations relative to our Meetings for 
Worship and Discipline, and avail ourselves of 
this opportunity to presentthem to you. These 
Meetings, faithfully attended, afford, we believe, 
precious opportunities, in which the waiting 
soul often realizes the presence of the Lord and 
the teaching of the Holy Spirit. 

In our meetings for worship, we meet in si- 
lence (‘‘ that which is sought after is not silence, 
but worship,”) to wait upon the Lord, thereby 
acknowledging Him who has promised to be 
with the two or three who meet in His name. 
Looking to Him for direction, we have confided 
to no man the power to conduct our worship. 
Kach one is expected to approach the Throne 
of Grace for himself, to present his own petition 
as he is enabled to feel his wants, and to seek 
Him who has invited all who “ labor and are 
heavy Jaden’”’ to come unto Him and find rest 
—all who are athirst to come unto Him and 
drink, and who has authorized his disciples toask 
in His name in order that they may receive. 
Should we not prize these opportunities of meet- 
ing with our brethren, agreeing together, to ask, 
in the name of Jesus, for the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit? Were we all more frequently 
found “ with one accord in one place,” might 
we not confidently look for the realization in 
our own experiences of this promise of the 
Father ? 

Not unfrequently on these occasions the Lord 
himself is pleased to baptize the soul with his 
baptism, that which now saveth, which baptism 
we reverently believe is essential to salvation, 
and power to administer which is His preroga- 
tive ; nor does he refuse to those who love Him, 
the bread and wine of His communion ; ena- 
bling them to partake together of His flesh, 
which be gave for the life of the world, and to 
drink of His blood, which cleanseth from all sin, 
and which nourisheth up the soul untoeternal life 
—thus manifesting Himself inthe midst. And 
if while thus gathered in the name of the Lord, 
He puts it into the heart of any of His chil- 
dren to confess Him in the Congregation, to 
speak well of His name, to proclaim His Gos- 
pel, or to offer vocal prayer or thanksgiving, we 
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give them full liberty. —(See Discipline, page 
AY, article, Gospel Ministry.”’) 

As we thus are enabled to hold our solemn 
meetings for worship, they are a living’ testi- 
mony to our belief in our risen Lord, to His 
Headship in His Church, to His Mediation, to 
His Priesthood, to His felt presence amongst 
His waiting children, and to the outpouring of 
His Holy Spirit. Blessing and honor be unto 
His name forever. 

For an account of tbe establishment and ob- 
ject of our Meetings for Discipline, we refer to 
the Book of Discipline. (See page 9.) In these, 
we also meet as brethren associated togethcr, 
as Geo. Fox declares, for the promotion of 
charity and piety. To the Monthly Meeting is 
largely delegated the executive power of the 
Church, and upon its healthful condition de- 
pends in great measure that of the Quarterly 
Meetings and the Yearly Meeting. Whilst other 
Christians delegate the administration of their 
Church Discipline to a representative and se- 
lect body, we exclude none from participation 
in it. Why then are we obliged, month after 
month, to mourn that so few of our members 
are found attending the Monthly Meeting, thus 
manifesting little interest in supporting a Church 
they profess to love, and weakening its advo- 
cacy of the doctrines and testimonies which have 
beeu prominently upheld by us as a people? 
We entreat you to consider your duty in this 
respect. Can you be satisfied with the name 
of belonging to a Christian Church, whilst you 
are neglecting to give to it an earnest support ? 
Is not the very fact that you fail in this respect 
ground for serious alarm? Can it be that the 
world has so great a hold upon you, that 
you have no time to attend to your religious 
meetings, except when it would be indecorous 
to stay away? Cuan it be that you care so little 
for the promotion of the Redeemer’s kingdom 
upon earth, that you are willing to let the re- 
ligious Society of which you are members lan- 
guish for want of your co-operation? Would not 
love for the Saviour make us love the brethren, 
and cause us not to forsake the “ assembling of 
ourselves together ?” 

Whilst thus urging the importance of the 
attendance of all our meetings, we realize that 
no prejudice in favor of Quakerism, no re- 
spect for the opinions of our fathers, no mere 
outward observances, can fit us to be Disciples 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, or give us that peace 
for which our souls long. Satan will strive to 
make us rest in these things, and will flatter us 
with the delusion that we are safe. But, dear 
Friends, we entreat you not to be deceived ; 
“ except a man be born again he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” There is no safety, even to 
the moral and upright, if they have not fled 
for refuze to “the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sio of the world.” We would earuestly 
exhort each member of our Meeting to examine 
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into his true condition. Our Lord hath said, 
“If ye die in your sins, whither I go ye can- 
not come;” but the gracious invitation is, ‘“‘ Look 
unto me all ye ends of the earth, and be saved.” 
The Holy Spirit is drawing you, delay no longer 
to go unto Jesus, 

We believe that there are not a few of our 
members who have at times a hope that their 
sins are pardoned, and who are ready to cry, 
‘Abba Father.” To such we would say, be ye 
steadfast in the faith, and delay not to confess 
your Lord openly, for he hath said, “* Whoso- 
ever shall confess me before men, him will L also 
confess before my Father which is in Heaven.’’ 
And upon your faithfulness in this respect, will 
greatly depend both your own peace and your 
usefulness in the Church. 

May those amongst us, who have long loved 
and desired to serve their Master, be strong in 
Him, and in the power of his might, putting 
on “the whole armor of God, be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil, and having done 
all to stand.” 

We rejoice to believe that upon many of you, 
dear young Friends, the Lord's hand has been 
laid. We earnestly desire, that early dedicat- 


ing yourselves to your Saviour, you may escape 
many of the pollutions that are in the world, 
through sin, and faithfully following and serving 
Him, find that peace which the world can 


neither give nor take away. 

May the simple order of our Church, which 
leads away from dependence upon man, to re- 
liance upon our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
which poiats to Him alone, not only for pardon, 
but for the baptism of the Holy Ghost, and 
for true Spiritual Communion, be increasingly 
valued by us all; and may the Lord himself 
build us up a Spiritual house, to offer Spirit- 
ual sacrifices, holy, acceptable unto Him, by 
Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

Signed by direction, on behalf of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting, held 4th mo. 5th, 1866. 

JAMES CAREY, 
Racuet Brooks, 
Clerks. 


THE LAKE OF GENNESARET. 


The first glimpse of its waters the traveller 
will have had from the topof Tabor ; they also 
lie opened out wide before him from the top of 
the Mount of Beatitudes. But the first full 
view, as it is approached by the regular road, is 
on the descent through the bills, whose summits 
form the boundary of the plain Hattin, 
and which, on the other side, slope abruptly 
down to the lake itself, as it lies a thousand feet 
below the level of the country. Whether it be 
tame and poor, as some travellers say, or emi- 
nently beautiful, as others think, there is no 
doubt that it has a character of its own. It is 
about thirteen miles long, and in its “broadest 
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parts six miles wide; that is, about the same 
length as our own Windermere, but of a con- 
siderably greater breadth. In the clearness of 
the Eastern atmosphere, it looks much smaller 
than itis. But what makes it unlike any of 
our English lakes is the deep depression, which 
gives it something of the strange, unnatural 
character that belongs, in a still greater degree 
to the Dead Sea, and, in a smaller degree, to 
all lakes of a voleanic origin. As we descend 
through the rocky walls which encompass it, 
its peculiar situation makes itself more strongly 
felt. Another climate begins. In the summer 
or late spring, all travellers speak of the exces- 
sive heat, as they sink below the bracing at- 
mosphere of the hills of Galilee into the deep 
basin of the Jordan lakes. In the early spring 
it is not so; but, even then, the natural fea- 
tures at once indicate that we are approaching 
the temperature of Jericho and the Dead Sea. 

Like Olivet at Jerusalem, like Nazareth, like 
Galilee generally, it is connected with no cycle 
of sacred associations but one, and that the 
holiest of all. The contrast it presents to its 
sister lake on the South, gives to the natural 
features of the Sea of Galilee a peculiar interest. 
If the southern lake is the Sea of Death, the 
northern is emphatically the Sea of Life. From 
the earliest times this lake has been renowned 
for its fisheries. Two of the villages on its 
banks received their name from that source, 
and all of them sent forth their fishermen by 
hundreds over the lake; and when we add the 
crowd of ship-builders, the many boats of tr flic, 
pleasure, and passage, we see that the whole 
basin must bave been a focus of life and energy ; 
the surface of the lake constantly dotted with 
the white sails of vessels flying before the moun- 
tain gusts; the beach sparkled with the houses 
and palaces, the synagogues and the temples, of 
the Jewish and Romish inhabitants. 

It was to these scenes that He, whom His 
fellow.townsmen at Nazareth rejected, came, 
He “ came dowe”’ from the high country of 
Galilee, where He had hitherto dwelt; and 
from henceforth made His permament home in 
the deep retreat of the Sea of Galilee. It was 
no retired mountain lake by whose shore He 
took up His abode, such as might have attracted 
the Eastern sage or Western hermit. It was 
to the Roman Palestine almost what the manu- 
facturing districts are to England. Nowhere, 
except in the capital city itself, could He have 
found such a sphere for His works and words of 
mercy ; from no other centre could His fame 
have so gone “ throughout all Syria ;”’ nowhere 
could He have so drawn round Him the vast 
multitudes which hung on His lips, “ from 
Galilee, from Decapolis, from Judea, and from 
beyond Jordan.” He came to preach the Gos- 
pel to the poor, to the weary and heavy-laden, 
to seek and to save that which was lost. Where 
could He find work so readily as in the ceaseless 
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toil and turmoil of these teeming villages and 
busy waters? The heathen, or half-heathen, 
publicans would be there, sitting at the lake- 
side at the receipt of customs. 

Another remarkable feature of the lake must 
always have been the concentration of varied 
life and activity in a basin so closely surround- 
ed with desert solitudes. The plain of Genne- 
saret, enjoying its tropical climate, even now 
presents a striking contrast to the bare hills, 
thinly dotted here and there with scanty grass, 
which embrace it. In ancient times this near 
contrast of life and death, population and soli- 
tude, must have been brought to its highest 
pitch, It was these desert places, thus close at 
hand on the table-lands, or in the ravines of 
the eastern or westera ranges, which seem to be 
classed under the common name of “ the moun- 
tain,” that gave the opportunities for retirement 
and prayer. The lake, in this double aspect, is 
thus a reflex of that union of energy and rest, 
of active labor and deep devotion, which is the 
essence of Christianity, as it was of the life of 
Him in whom that union was first taught and 
shown.— Stanley's Sinai and Palestine. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 9, 1866. 


Tue Late Dr. HopcKkin.—In another part 
of this number we insert a sketch of the life of 
Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, derived mainly from the 


London Morning Star. From that paper, of 


the 7th ult., we also copy the following inte- 
resting notice :— 


“At the usual weekly meeting of the Society 
of Friends for Westminster, held yesterday 
morning at their meeting-house at Hemming's- 
row, John Hodgkin, Esq., of Lewes, preached 
a sermon, in which he feelingly alluded to the 
recent bereavement which he had sustained by 
the decease of his mach lamented brother. At 
the conclusion of the meeting he said he felt 
that he was addressing friends, he might say, 
brethren and sisters, most of whom had been 
habitually worshippers in that meeting-house 
with his dear departed brother, and stated that, 
when the tidings of his death reached him, 
circumstances had deprived him of that oppor- 
tunity of speaking to them concerning him 
which his funeral would have afforded, he hav- 
ing been buried at Jaffa. But he felt he owed 
a debt to those amongst whom his brother had 
lived and worshipped, more especially to the 
younger Friends, as the mind of his dear brother 
had been much turned towards them previous 
to his decease. He did not mean to say there 
had been any presentiment of death, but in two 
letters written on his way to Palestine he bad 
shown that he felt much solicitude for the 
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voung Friends of the meeting; and in the pre- 
cious few lines which he had been able to dic- 
tate before his decease (for he was unable to 
write,) he said—%“Give my dear love to all 
friends—I regret the small service I have done 
—tell them to serve our Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ.” He had always felt deeply for his 
friends ; but his peculiar shrinking from seem- 
ing to be more than he was had often kept 
him from expressing his feelings. He had 
loved them, his fellow-members, most truly in 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


ooniantaiiaittbdincats 

“Tae FreepMEN’s Aip Reporter.’’—We 
have received from London the first number of 
“ The Freedmen’s Aid Reporter’’—issued a8 
the organ of “the National Freedmen’s-Aid 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland.” It con- 
tains full accounts of the Public inaugural 
meeting of the Union, mentioned in one of our 
recent numbers, and also a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of Friends at Devon- 
shire House in London on the 27th of Third 
month, to consider the position and prospects 
of the freedmen of America, and devise further 
and more efficient means for further assistance, 
Our friends J. B. Braithwaite, J. Hodgkin, 
Joseph Crosfield and James H. Tuke were 
among the speakers, and it was concluded to 
hold another meeting at an early date. 

Nearly two pages of the paper are occupied 
with interesting American intelligence, in- 
cluding a letter from our friend Sarah F. Smiley 
to J. B. Braithwaite, written in Richmond. 
The zealous and efficient co-operation of Friends 
and others in Great Britain and Ireland should 
encourage and strengthen those who are labor- 
ing in this great work in this country. 


er - 


New York YEARLY MEETING commenced 
in the city of New York on Sixth-day, the Ist 
inst. We hope to receive an account of its 
proceedings in season for our next number. 


elaine 

Diep, on the 19th of Fourth month, 1866, Wituie 
H., and on the 20th, Amos Watrter, children of 
Joshua V. and Elizabeth P. Milhous, aged about 104 
and 2} years; members of Grove Monthly Meeting, 
Indiana. 

, on the 13th of Fifth month, 1866, at Hilton 
Farm, near Fox Chase, Philadelphia, Wau. WitBer- 
rorck Wistar, in the 30th year of his age. 

——, on the 14th of Fifth month, 1866, at Nan- 
tucket, Mass., after aa illness of a few days, Maria 
CotemaN, aged 71 years and 9 months; an exem- 
plary member, and for several years Clerk and Over- 
seer, of Nantucket Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——, on the 27th of Eleventh month, 1865, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Edwin Moore, near 
Milton, N. Y., Exiza Lounspeary, in the 66th year 
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of her age ; an exemplary member and Elder of Marl- 
borough Monthly Meeting, leaving the consoling be- 
lief that she has fallen asleep in Jesus. 

Diep, on the 19th of Second month, 1866, Ira, son 

of Wm. and Aseneth Lee, aged 4 years, 6 months 
and 25 days ; and on the 9th of Fourth month, 1866, 
Queen Amy, wife of Benjamin Lee, aged 57 years, 1 
mooth and 7 days. She bore a lingering illness and 
severe pain at times with Christian patience and 
resignation, being engaged at times in vocal prayer 
and giving advice to ber family, thus leaving the 
consoling evidence that ber end was peace. Both 
the above were members of Honey Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 
, on the 12th of Fourth month, 1866, in the 
Township of Hillier, C. W., Cuara, wife of John 
White, sged 53 years, 8 months and 2 days; a mem- 
ber of West Lake Monthly Meeting. In the early 
part of her illness she was impressed with a belief 
that she should not recover, but having felt the 
preciousness of a Saviour’s love, she was fully re- 
signed ; and when her time came to be released, she 
passed quietly away, leaving to her family and 
friends a well-grounded hope that with her all is 
well. 


’ 








, on the 4th of Eighth month, 1865, in the 
Townehip of Hillier, C. W., Etizaneta Doranp, in 
the 84th year of her age; a member of West Lake 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

, on the 22d of Fourth month, 1866, Resecca, 
wife of Nathan Hunt, aged 29 years, 3 months and 
9 days; a member of South River Monthly Meeting, 
Iowa. She gave her friends the consoling evidence 
that her end was peace, telling them not to grieve 
for her, that she felt prepared to meet her God—that 
she was ready and willing to go. 

, on the 23d of Ninth month, 1865, in Hart- 
land, N. Y., Jesse Atprica, in the 88th year of bis 
age; an Elder of Hartland Monthly Meeting. Of 
sound, discriminating judgment, and being con- 
cerned from early life to walk in the light of the 
Holy Splrit, be was qualified for much usefulness in 
the establishment and right ordering of religious 
meetings in what was then a new, but rapidly set- 
tling country. He suffered much from bodily in- 
firmities for many years, but his mind continued to 
be vigorous and clear to the last hour of life. He 
was often heard to speak of the fulness of redemption 
by Christ, and of the beauty and excellency of prac- 
tical Christianity, which he was careful to exemplify 
in his daily walk through life, being clothed with 
the spirit of meekness, gentleness and love. He died 
as he lived, we reverently believe, at peace with God 
and man, and with a well-grounded hope of the 
crown of an endless life in the Redeemer’s kingdom. 


— <9 








A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association | 
will be held at No. 112 N. Seventh St., on Seventh. } 
day, Sixth mo. 9th, at 4 P.M. 

Sarau Lewis, Secretary. 
er 
The Women’s Aid Association wish to obtain the 
services of a Friend as Matron at the Orphanage at | 

Richmond, Va. Application may be made to 

S. W. Corr, 1312 Filbert St., or 

Hawnau E. Katiaan, 150N. Fifth St. 

motile 

WANTED, 
A Male Teacher for Deptford School, Woodbury, 
N. J. One who is a good disciplinarian, aod well! 
qualified to teach all the branches of a thorough , 
English education, will receive libersl compensation. 

Address, with refereace, C. P. Stoxss, 

Wx. W. Griscom, 
Woodbury, N. J. 


6th mo. 4, 1866—4t. 





COLORED CHILDREN FROM RICHMOND, VA. 


A number of children, of both sexes, are still re- 
maining at the Home, 708 Lombard St. It is very 
desirable they should be removed from the city 
before hot weather. Will not our country friends be 
willing to come forward and take some of these little 
ones under their fostering care. The Managers are 
very desirous to place them in Christian families, 
where they will be trained for future usefulness. 
Their ages range from 3 to 10 years. 


+ oe 


WANTED, 


A Friend as Teacher for Friends’ Academy at Da- 
mascus, Mahoning Co., Ohio. 

The house is a two-story buildiog of four apart- 
ments, is pleasantly and centrally situated, and will 
accommodate 100 pupils; about 90 were in attend- 
ance last winter. The course of instruction em- 
braces the usual requirements of a good English 
education. Most Friends and maay other persone 
preferring this to other schools of the vicinity, the 
position will afford opportunities for usefulness and 
pecuniary advantage to a young friend of education 
and energy. 

Application may be made to 


Tsaac STANLEY, or 
Witutam Catrett, 
Damascoville, Mahoning Co., Ohio 


- ]8e + 


5 mo. 26—3t. 








| “FPerenos’ Boox, Stationery, anp Fiast-Day 


Scuoon Store,” bas on hand seven varieties of “ Ash- 
worth Tracts,” including “‘ Emmott,” new; these are 
on sale, in neat cases, for a journey, or parlor table; 
also, packets of carefully selected Tracts in similar 
| cases; Children’s Tracts, do., price 30 cts. A new 
lot of Photograph Cards; also Porcelain Pictures of 
great beauty and durability; Cartes of Lincoln’s 
Death-bed ; Books, various: “ A Little While,” $1; 
Waring’s Hymns, 30 cts. ; ‘‘ Daniel Wheeler,” 50 cts. ; 
“ Higher Christian Life ;” “ Illustrative Gatherings ;” 
“The Best Things,” &c. &c. For First-Day School 
use: “Teacher Teaching;” “ Bible History for the 
Least and the Lowest ;” “ Kitty Brown series,” &c. &€. 
6th mo. 2. 
sonata 
Instead of clutching to props, which cannot 
elevate you, or if they do bear you up fora 
moment, must soon be withdrawn again, the 
Gospel bids you grow against the Tree of Life ; 
and just as you grow up into Christ, you will 
grow up into holiness and into happiness. And 
if you have not yet found an object to your 
heart’s content,—if you feel that there is still 
something wrong with you,—that you are 
neither leading the life which you would like to 
lead, nor enjoying the comfort which you think 
might be somehow got, be advised. Take the 
Lord Jesus for your friend. He is one io whom 
you will find no flaw. He is one of whom, if 
you really get acquainted with Him, you will 
never weary ; 2nd one who, if once you really 
go to Him, will never weary of you.— Hamilton. 


; ae 

Let not this evangelic age give you the work 
of Christ alone! It tends that way. Without 
His work, I know, all would be nothing. But 
let not doctrinal acquaintance with His work 


turn you from personal acquaintance with Him- 
self. 
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THE PILGRIM FATHERS NEITHER PURITANS 
NOR PERSECUTORS. 
(Continued from page 632.) 

One more connecting link between the Sep- 
aratists of Southwark and the exiles in Holland 
must be pointed out before we accompany the 
Pilgrims across the Atlantic. Johnson, of 


whom we have spoken, when in prison was! 


visited by Henry Jaco, a Puritan clergyman 
in Kent, who hoped to convince Johnson of his | 
errors, but who was himself convinced of his 
erroneous views by the Separatist prisoner. 
Jacob hoped, with other sanguine men, to ob- 
tain, on the accession of James I., permission | 
to practise his religion according to ‘the light of 
conscience. But he was soon undeceived ; 

Elizabeth was dead, but the system survived. 
Being so unwise as to wait upon the Bishop to 
“argue and reason the matter,” as he tells us, 
he soon found that it was not a matter either 
for reason or argument, for the Bishop laid hold 
of him then and there and committed him to 
the Clink. This was in 1605. 

Bancroft had now succeeded to the Primacy 
and the Puritans w/thin, as well the Separatists 
without, the Establishment begun to feel the 
weight of his persecuting band. In 1604, ex- 
communication, with all its attendant penalties, 
was added to the pains attending vonconformity. 
Three hundred of the clergy were in one year 
deprived of their livings. Chamberlain, re- 
ferring to this period, says “ Our Puritans go 
down on all sides, and though our new Bishop 
of London proceeds but slowly, yet he hath de- 
prived, silenced or suspended all that continue 
disobedient.”’ I quote this as particularly defining 
the term “ Puritan” as applied at this date to the 
nonconforming clergy of the Church of England. 

Persecution was not relaxed against the Sep- 
aratists. Bradford, in his journal, informs us how 
the members of the churches in the North were 
watched by informers day and night, imprisoned 
and prevented assembling. ‘ Seeing,” he tells 
us, “‘ themselves thus molested, and that there 
was no hope of their continuance there, by a 
joint consent they resolved to go into the Low 
Countries, where they heard there was freedom 
of religion for al! men, as also sundry from Lon- 
don and other parts of the land that had been 
exiled and persecuted for the same cause were 
gone thither, and lived in Amsterdam and other 
places in that land.” 

I must pass over the difficulties, trials and 
sufferings of these poor people, their oft-attempt- 
ed escape and failures. It was more than a 
twelvemonth before the whole party, with 
women and children, could elude the cruel vigi- 
lance of their enemies. They escaped, from 
time to time, as opportunity offered, from the 
coast near to the ports of Boston, Grimsby and 
Hull. Robinson and Brewster, we are told, 
“ were of the last, and stayed to help the weak- 
est over before them.” 
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Twelve years they spent in Amsterdam and 

Leyden, not without struggles for maintenance, 
but enjoying peace in the exercise of their re- 
ligion, to which they had long been strangers. 
Robinson became their pastor, Brewster was 
lpenainaal elder, while Henry Jacob, having 
| been liberated from the Clink, joined them and 
wrote a treatise on Church Government, which 
again proves incontestably that he, with his as- 
sociates, were decided and uncompromising 
| Separatists. Time does not admit of my quot- 
ling him. 

In 1617 we find him again in Southwark, 
seeking permission for the church there to wor- 
ship only privately, and “ not in public places,” 
but in vain. The churches in Holland and in 
Southwark abandoned all hope of toleration at 
home, and began in earnest to address their 
thoughts to emigration to some land in which 
their children would retain their language and 
nationality with liberty of Christian worship. 
Negotiations were opened with certain “ mer- 
chant adventurers” in London who held char- 


,| tered grants from the Crown of portions of the 


New Continent: after many difficulties and pro- 
tracted delays, with many escapes of imprison- 
ment, the terms were settled, and it was ar- 
ranged that all who were ready should go out 
under the leadership of Elder Brewster, while 
Robinson should follow with the remainder of 
the party at a future day. 

The negotiations begun in 1617 did not con- 
clude till 1620. It is no part of my purpose to- 
night to narrate the history so well known and 
often written of their eventful voyage. Suffice 
it to say that a vessel of sixty tons—the 
“ Speedwell””—(not the ‘“ Mayflower,” as has 
been too often carelessly asserted), was purchased 
in Holland upon receipt of the intelligence 
that all was ready at London. The Church then, 
we are told, “ beld a solemn meeting and day 
of humiliation to seek the Lord for his diree- 
tion.” Robinson took for his text, 1 Samuel, 
xxiii. 3, 4—‘‘ And David’s men said unto him, 
See we be afraid here in Judah, how much 
more, then, if we come to Keilah,” &«. When 
the ship was ready they had another day of 
solemn humiliation, their pastor speaking to 
them from Ezra viii. 21—‘* And there at the 
River by Ahava I proclaimed a fast; that we 
might humble ourselves before God, and seek of 
Him a right way for us and for our children and 
for all our substance.” ‘* The time being come 
to depart,” Bradford tells us, “ they were ac- 
companied by most of the brethren to a town 
sundry miles off, called Delft Haven, where the 
ship lay ready to receive them. So they left 
that goodly and pleasant land at Leyden, which 
had been to them their resting place twelve years, 
but they knew that they were PiLGris, and 
looked not much on those things, but lifted up 
their eyes to the heavens, their dearest country, 
and quieted their spirits.” 
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The “ Speed well ” arrived safely at South- 
ampton, where it fell in with the “ Mayflower” 
with the party from London, and both vessels 
put into Plymouth. The “ Speedwell’’ was 
here fonnd to be unseaworthy, and the whole 
party of 101 Pilgrims, with tne crew, sailed on 
the 6th of September in the “ Mayflower,” a 
vessel of 180 tons burden. 

On the 9th of November, 1620,—while the 
Lord Mayor of the City was feasting his guests 
at his inaugural banquet, while the wounded 
were being cared for and the cead buried who 
had been slain in the battle of Prague,—this 
little, solitary, adventurous vessel, on its peace- 
ful errand, freighted with the seed of a future 
nation, unheeded by human eye, but not uore- 
garded by Him who “sees the end from the 
beginning,” sighted Cape Cod, on the coast of 
Massachusetts, a shore covered with snow and 
formidable with shoals and breakers. On the 11th 
of November the Constitution of the future 
Colony was signed by all the party in the cabin 
of the “ Mayflower.” On the 15th the vessel 


found safe anchorage in Plymouth Bay, so 
named from the port of departure in England. 
On the 20th of December, (Forefathers’ Day of 
the Americans) the wearied, storm-tossed party 
found rest, landing on the well-known Plymouth 
Rock, “ The door-step into a world unknown,— 


the CORNER-STONE OF A NATION.” 


‘‘ The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast ; 

And the woods against a stormy sky, 
Their giant branches tost. 

And the heavy night hung dark, 
The hills and waters o’er: 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
Oa the wild New England sbore. 


Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true hearted came ; 
Not with the stirring roll of drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame. 
Not as the flying come, 
In silence and in fear ; 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 


‘Amid the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
With the anthem of the free. 
The ocean eagle soared 
From his nest by the white waves’ foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared— 
This wes their welcome home. 


“There were men with hoary hair 

Amid tbat pilgrim band : 

Why had they come to wither there, 
Away from their childhood’s laad ? 

There was woman's fearless eye, 
Lit by her deep love’s truth ; 

There was manhood’s brow serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth. 


“What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels, or the mine ? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war?— 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 
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Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod : 

They left unstained what there they found— 
Freepom To worsHip Gop!” 


Bet did they, as the poet sings, “ Leave un- 
stained what there they found—Freedom to 
worship God?” This is the question to be next 
determined, and as poets, as well as historians, 
make sad havoe of facts, [ proceed to prove, by 
the light of original and extant documents, that 
the Pilgrim Fathers remained faithful to their 
principles. 

But first allow me to digress, briefly to allude 
to a remarkable letter from Joun Smyra, ad- 
dressed to the church at Serooby, of which he 
was pastor. In it he addresses to them words 
which, by the light of subsequent events, we 
may almost regard as prophetic. ‘‘ You are 
few in number,” he writes, “ yet, considering 
that the Kingdom of Heaven is as a grain of 
mustard seed, small in the beginning, I do not 
doubt that you may in time grow up to a multi- 
tude, and be, as it were, a great tree full of fruit- 
ful branches.” 

The fact is sublime, and calculated to attract 
the attention of the world some day, that a few 
poor persecuted villagers and humble worship- 
pers at Scrooby, who would have gone to their 
graves in silent obscurity had not persecution 
driven them into unconscious fame,—that three 
of them at least, Robinson, Brewster and Brad- 
ford, became the founders of a nation of thirty 
millions of free worshippers. The United States 
of America may well be termed a “great tree 
full of fruitful branches ;” truly “ the little one 
has become a thousand, and the small onea 
strong nation.” 

And here, let me say, my American hearers, 
who have honored me by your attendance to- 
night; here is the fountain-head, or one chief 
fountain- head, of all your greatness. This re- 
mote hamlet of Nottinghamshire, adjacent to 
the borders of Yorks hire, which now echoes to 
the whistle of the Great Northern Railway,— 
here, in the Old Manor House of Scroopy 
(the outline of whose moat may still be seen 
from the platform of the station), this ancient 
hunting-seat of the Archbishop of York, the 
resting place of Queen Margaret of Scotland, 
daughter of Henry VII., on her journey to 
Scotland in 1503,—here, where disappointed 
Wolsey retired after bis fall, to discover too late 
that fidelity to God brings a higher and more 
certain blessing than the most devoted fidelity 
to an earthly king,—here, where Wolsey’s royal 
rival, Henry, passed a night in 1541,—here, 
where James the First solicited of the Arch- 
bishop “ that he might take his royal pastime 
in the forest of Sherwood,” —in this very Manor 
House, or in one of its offices, met the simple, 
humble Separatist worshippers, Rosinson, 
BREWSTER and BraprorD, the leaders of the 
Pilgrim band, the founders of the civil and re- 
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ligious liberties of America. I had the honor! smith’s “ Deserted Village.” but—incredible as 
to lay, a few years since, the memorial stone of | it may seem—the whole of Milton’s ‘ Paradise 
a building in Southwark, for the use of the! Lost,” with marginal notes and a biography! 
church, the successors of the Separatists of the Few blind persons, and still fewer with sight, 
sixteeenth century, on a spot closely adjacent could accomplish so herculean a task as this, 
to that on which Penry was martyred. Tothat' simply because few, if any, would set to work 
memorial building grateful Englishmen and for years with such incessant, unwearied appli- 
Americans contributed.” Would it not be ap-| cation and love for the task, ashe did. Such 


propriate, let me ask, if some humble but ser- 
viceable memorial were erected on the site of 
the Manor House at Serooby, to which Ameri- 
cans, in future days, when the sublime story is 
re-written, and they shall become better ac- 


was his dexterity, and so retentive was his 
memory at last, that he could easily learn one 
hundred lines of Milton in little over an hour 
and a half—a period which barely admits of 
‘their being read aloud twice, and allowing little 


quaioted with their own antecedents, might di-' time for getting up the lesson. This, no doubt, 
rect their steps as to a shrine sacred to them as jg a case of remarkable proficiency; but it is 
the tomb of Washington, who gave them Inde-' more than probable that similar cases are to be 
pendence, or as the grave of their Martyr Presi- found in other schools, both at home and in 
dent, who preserved them from dismemberment | America, where the education of the blind is 


and proclaimed liberty to the slave. 
(To be continued.) 


———_———-.0h——- 


BLIND PEOPLE. 
(Concluded from page 630.) 


But if the blind boy cannot write poetry, he 
ean learn it by heart; for his memory, when 
cultivated, is peculiarly retentive, and in all 
books on blindness is spoken of as possessing 
far more than ordinary power. ‘“ The memory 
of the bliod,” says Guill’é, “is prodigious ;” 
and he rightly traces much of its power to the 
habit of preciseness and order which many at- 
tain when roused to the work of education He 
gives us, indeed, no instance of famous me- 
mories from the Annals of Blind Men, but ram- 
bles off to talk of Seneca, who says—of himself 
—that he could repeat two thousand detached 


words in the same order that they held when | 


read over to him ; and of a Corsican, who could 
master even three thousand words, Greek, 
Latin, or Barbarian, sense or nonsense, and re- 
peat them either backwards or forwards after 
once hearing them read—for which we have 
the authority of Muretus. But, whether these 
be Munchausenic feats, and whether the Japa- 
nese savages at Yeddo have, according to 
Father Charlevoix, their public records com- 
mitted to memory by chosen blind men, or not, 
there is no doubt that their peculiar isolation 
gives both strength, readiness, and accuracy to 
their memorial powers. Gossipping old Bishop 
Burnet tells of his meeting at Schaffhausen 
with a Miss Walkier, who had mastered five 
languages and knew all the Psalms and New 
Testament by heart ; and there is no doubt that 
the case is a genuine one; for a large number 
of the pupils in St. George’s Fields during their 
six years’ stay manage to learn the Psulter, and 
there is at this time among them a young man 
whe can repeat not only the whole of the hun- 
dred and fifty psalms, and a large number of 
metrical psalms and hymns, as well as a consider- 
able amount of modern poetry, including Gold- 


carried on with an amazing amount of noisy 
vigor, if no better symptoms of real work ; and 
what Daniel Brown has achieved may to a cer- 
tain extent be done, and is done, by his fellow- 
sufferers elsewhere. It must be remembered, 
too, that the blind youth is compelled to derive 
nearly all his knowledge from books that are 
read to him (his embossed books being very few 
in number, very expensive, and almost entirely 
on religious subjects.) While his friend reads, 
‘he listens most intently; he is now all ear— 
| not a word, not asyllable, escapes him. He 
| cuts off every channel of communication with 
ithe outer world, and opens but the one inlet to 
the wave of sound. Much depends, of course, 
'on the fluency and distinctness of his teacher, 
| but far more on his own habit of fixed and un- 
‘divided attention. Here, in the mere task of 
i learning by heart, he has to listen acutely and 
patiently to all—even to every word—and this 
| by dint of practice becomes comparatively 
easy. When he comes to the facts and dates of 
History, he learns to sift the chaff from the 
wheat, and burdens his memory only with the 
important items worth retaining, content “ to 
let the little fishes slip through the meshes 
of the net, provided the big ones be retained.” 
In this way he rouses, vivifies, and strengthens 
his memory—culling a flower here, or perhaps 
a weed there—adding gradually yet surely to 
his store, and at last reaping the certain fruit 
of all his honest toil ; not becanse his powers of 
memory are keener or stronger than those of 
seeing men, but because he has spared neither 
time ner labor to put them to their utmost and 
best exertion. He labors under a host of disad- 
vantages. No local association can help him, as it 
does every other student ; no memoranda can be 
consulted ; not one single fact can be recalled 
by the presence of any one person, or by the 
sightofa place. Yet, in spite of these difficul- 
ties, an educated blind man will acquire 4 
knowledge of ancient and modern history, as 
well as of modern literature; and a glange at 
Lord Cranborne’s “ Essays” (No. 6 in our list) 
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will show how wide and how accurate that ac- 
quaintance may be. 

Out of the thirty thousand blind people in 
Great Britain, a very large proportion belong 
to the middle and lower classes, where there are 
indeed many mothers of shrewd wit and loving 
hearts, who have all the wish but none of the 
power to educate the blind child, and where also, 
as statistics tell us, blindness specially prevails, 
because smallpox and fever yo hand in hand 
with impure air and scanty food; and many a 
little.one whom disease spares, some chance 
blow from a stick or a stone, a sudden fall, cold, 
exposure, or neglect, dooms to life-long dark- 
ness. 

The twelve chief schools in England at 
present will accommodate only about 900 of the 
2700 said to be under twenty years of age; and 
even this limited accommodation is not always 
put to its full test; for on the day of the cen- 
sus, April, 8, 1861, only 760 were found to be 
under instruction in public institutions. The 
precise cause of this slackness in availing them- 
selves of the chance of instruction it is difficult 
to ascertain; the expense of getting a child 
into one of the schools is small, and in most 
cases the education is free ; so that apathy, ne- 
glect, and poverty are probably the greatest 
obstacles. Of those blind people above twenty 
years old, able and willing and having need to 


work, about 2350 are employed iu general 
oceupations, and chiefly among those who have 
sight, as laborers, miners, farmers, (340), black. 
smiths, shoemakers, tailors, &c.; while about 
700 men carry on with greater success the more 
special work of blind men, as basketwakers, 
makers of mats, rope, and sacks, brushes, and 


brooms. Of the women, 200 are employed as 
domestic servants; for though a bliod girl 
would hardly be a safe or efficient cook, she can, 
a8 experience has shown in many of the 
schools, be a first rate hand at a broom, doalla 
housemaid’s work, (when the geography of the 
house is once known), make the beds, lay the 
dinner and breakfast-table, shake the carpets, 
and help at the washing-tub; about 100 work 
as dressmakers and seamstresses, a point which, 
incredible as it may seem, is corroborated by 
the fact that almost all of the linen garments 
worn by the girls in St. George’s School are 
made by themselves. The remaining 400 get 
& scanty living as makers of stays, knitted 
stockings, baskets, and brooms—doubly scanty 
because the beggarly pittance paid as wages to 
women with sight who work at these trades is, 
in their case, even lessened on the false plea 
that the work of the blind cannot be equal to 
that of the seeing. Thus we have a poor and 
industrious class of about 4800 who resolutely 
hold themselves above the degradation of beg- 
ging in the streets, and in spite of all obstacles 
do their best to keep the wolf from the door. 
Of the stratum below these, who make begging 
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their regular profession, and haunt the streets 
of London in every variety of miserable desti- 
tution and whining imposture, the census says 
nothing. They amount to many hundreds in 
number, and are for the most part well known 
to each other, and to some of their fraternity in 
the provinces. The most skilful in their pro- 
fession f course find the best market for their 
talents .a the great metropolis, of whom a tall, 
upright young man in rusty black clothes and 
kid gloves is probably one of the most success- 
ful. He, as many of our readers must remember, 
plants himself with his back firmly against the 
wall at the foot of the National Gallery, orinsome 
other great thoroughfare, and appeals to the 
ceaseless multitude as they pass, either silently 
or, in pleasant, sunny weather, in a short dis. 
course, flavored with religious phraseology of a 
highly unctuous kind, but mainly cvunsisting of 
his own reflections on things in general. He 
wears huog round his neck, a small, neat pla- 
card, informing us that he has been “ respect- 
ably brought up and educated, but driven by 
dire necessity to appeal to the bowels of com- 
passion,” Xe. &c. In fine weather he makes his 
four or five shillings a day, and, not keeping 
any canine establishment, nor apparently any 
human guide, can live in comparative clover. 
The lower grade of performers, far below him 
as artists, is sufficiently represented by a few 
well known examples, such as the stout, elderly 
good-natured looking man who sits in one of 
the recesses of Waterloo Bridge, and professes 
to be reading, in a loud, strong voice, some 
page of St. Paul, in Frere’ssystem. Whether 
he is reading or not is entirely another question. 
At all events he has learned a good many pages 
by heart most correctly ; and sv reads on glibly 
enough in all weathers, rain, east wind, or snow, 
when the finger of an unprofessional blind boy 
would be utterly disabled. Next come such as 
the youth who blows intoa tin flageolet one long 
crazy attempt at a tune which he never finds; 
the three young unkempt, grimy minstrels who 
sing alternately snatches of funeral psalmody 
and “Qld Dog Tray” as a trio; the soldier 
without a hat, who invokes blessings on all 
passers-by who have eyes, and especially on those 
who remember the defenders of old Knyland ; 
another hatless sufferer, a big-faced, tall fellow, 
in a white smock frock, who buldly steers his 
way alovg the most crowded pavement under 
the guidance of a sturdy bulldog; the whining 
outcast, near St. Giles’, Endell Street, who is 
one day silent and still as a blind and deaf 
mute, and the next day moanivg and shaking 
with St. Vitus’s dance; and lastly, the old, 
red-haired, freckled Scotchman, who, under the 
inspiration of a frowsy old woman, expends 
himself with desperate energy on a bopeless 
clarionet with absolute and hideous success. Of 
such as these there are probably some hundreds 
in London dragging on a miserable existence 
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REVIEW. 


in a mixture of want, extravagance, privation surface of the earth with the same clearness 


and dirt. Then, far above these dreary spec- 
tacles, come the blind adults, belonging to the 
middle and upper classes, among whom are 43 
clergymen and ministers, 17 physicians and 
surgeons, 11 barristers and solicitors, as well as 
32 officers in the army and navy; all of whom 
have probably become blind after entering on a 


that Newton’s laws afford the key to the move- 
ments of the stars which adorn the heavens. 
Earth, air and water had not been decomposed ; 
the nature of the metals and that of carbon was 
unknown ; the acids, alkalies and salts, now em- 
ployed in so many arts, then only ofered ob- 
scure problems ; the cause of combustion was 


profession; besides 80 described as teachers,|ignored; the existence of gas, distinct from 
many vo doubt driven by necessity to embrace! atmospheric air, had not been determined ; the 


pedagogy for a living ; and 600 musicians and 
teachers of music. Forty-eight old “ salts” 
bave, after long years of service afloat, found a 
quiet haven in Greenwich Hospital, and about 
an equal number of rivals on shore are Chelsea 
pensioners. How far the clergy, barristers and 
physicians are still able to carry on their pro- 
fessional duties we have no idea to help us to 


decide ; though we are aware of more than one! 


clergyman in the neighborhood of London still 


most efficient in the desk and pulpit. All! 


parochial work of course is out of the question. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF SCIENCE. 

One of the most eloquent men in France is 
M. Dumas, senator, member of the Institute, 
ex-Minister of Instruction, Professor at the 
Sorbonne and College de France. When he 
rises to address an audience there is a thrill of 
expectation, and a hushed anxiety to catch the 
words that are to fall from his lips. He has an 
entire and thorough command of the niceties 
of the French language, and added to this a 
mavellous familiarity with the growth and 
present standpoint of science. Recently, at the 
distribution of prizes awarded by the Polytech- 
nic Association of Paris, M. Dumas gave a 
sketch of the condition of scientific knowledge 
a huadred years ago, and compared it with the 
progress of the present day. We translate a 
part of his address : 

“In 1765, the employment of the forces of 
nature was limited to two motors, wind-mills 
and water-mills. Heat had not been converted 
into a universal mechanical power; the steam 
engine was unknown. The sun marked by its 
daily returns the hours in the life of man, but 
Niepce and Daguerre had not made use of its 
light as the docile instrument of art; photo- 
grapby had not yet entered into the imagination 
of man. 

“ Electricity had neither given us the Voltaic 
pile, which decomposes the most obstinate 
compounds, nor the galvanoplastic art, which 
plates the metals without the aid of fire, nor 
the electric light, nor the electric telegraph, 
one of the marvels of modern times, due to the 
genius of Ampére; nor the formidable Ruhm- 
korff coil, the rival of guspowder and the just 
object of highest reward. Chemistry had no 
existence. Lavoisier had not yet immortalized 
his name by those discoveries which explain the 
reciprocal relations of matter composiug the 


proximate principles of plants and animals had 
not been defined; their respiration was a mys- 
tery, their nutrition an enigma ; agriculture was 
a blind and devastating practice, ruining in 
turn the different countries of the globe, and 
not permitting to any people to fix itself in per- 
manence on any spot. 

“ The movements, the changes and the trans- 
formation which affect the material of the sur- 
face of the globe and metamorphose it accord- 
ing to times and places, had no signification for 
our ancestors. The circuit always in action, 
which nourishes the plaut at the expense of the 
soil, the animal at the expense of the plant, and 
which returns to the soil through the animal 
that which it has lost; those harmonies of na- 
ture, which our commonest farmer now under- 
stands, did not enter into the imagination of 
the profoundest philosopher a century ago. 

‘Geology was only inspired romance ; the 
crust of the earth had not been explored; the 
history of its formation had not yet been writ- 
ten ; it was then unknown that in the fossil re- 
mains of arock is contained the infallible story 
of its origin ; that in the history of the develop- 
ment of the globe is revealed the relative ages 
of the mountains and the clue to the former 
condition of the Alps and Pyrenees and of their 
rival chains. Thousands of plants had been 
collected and named, but Jussien had not yet 
classified them into natural families; Cuvier 
had not applied the same laws to the animal 
kingdom, One could not then embrace in one 
view the ensemble of nature, from the ephemeral 
lichen which, at the summit of the Alps, or on 
the confines of the pole, mark the last palpita- 
tions of life, up to the giants of the tropical 
forests, whose existence dates beyond historic 
times; from the equivocal microscopic produc- 
tions, the last argument of the partizans of 
spontaneous generation, up to man ereated in 
the image of God. One could not, thus guided 
by Cuvier or Brogniart, mount from age to age, 
reconstructing in their forms, their aspect, and 
even their habitations, the animals and plants 
which have preceded the advent of man upon 
earth, and which conduct us through epoch on 
epoch, back to the moment when life first mani- 
fested itself upon our globe. 

“ To-day man has acquired the right to say : 

“ Matter, and the forces which it obeys, con- 
tain no secrets which I do not know, or shall 
not be able at some future period to discover; 
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the history of the earth has no longer any mys- 
tery for me; I am present at its earliest ages ; 
I reconstruct the beings whom it has nourished ; 
I know the precise date of the transformations 
upon its surface. 

“ My eye penetrates the profundity of space ; 
I assign to each star its place iu the orbit in 
which it must move; I weigh the sun; I 
analyze the substance of which it is composed, 
as if it could be placed in my crucible; and | 
can say of what elements the stars consist 
which decorate the vaults of heaven, even those 
the light from which requires ages to travel to 
the focus where the observer performs their 
dissection upon our earth; I[ play with the 
forces of nature; I transform the light into 
heat, the heat into light, electricity into mag- 
netism, magnetism into electricity, and all of 
these furms of activity into mechanical power ; 
I convert one compound into another; I imi- 
tate all the processes of nature dead, aud the 
majority of those of nature living; I render at 
will the earth fruitful or sterile ; | give to it or 
I take from it the power to nourish the plant. 
Life is an open book, where, from the embryo 
egg to the death of the animal, ! read without 
obscurity the réle of the blood which circu- 
lates ; that of the heart which beats, and of the 
lungs which respire ; that of the muscles which 
obey ; of the nerves which convey the order; 
of the brain which commands ; of the stomach 
which digests ; of the chyle which regenerates. 
In fine, 1 apply to my use all of the forces and 
all of the guts of nature.” 

This sketch by a master-hand reveals to us 
the extraordinary progress of science during a, 
hundred years, and shows how quietly we ap- 
propriate each addition to our knowledge, with- 
out taking into account the long years of toil 
which must have preceded its full development. 
If the next hundred years should show equal 
results, it is impossible to predict what hmit 
shall be set to the progress of the world. 


~ -—er + — 


THE GREAT WORSHIP. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


The harp at Nature’s advent struog 
Has never ceased to play ; 

The song the stars of morning sung 
Has never died away. 


And prayer is made, and praise is given, 
By all things near and far: 

The ocean looketh up to heaven, 
Aad mirrors every star. 


Its waves are kueeliog on the strani 
As kneels the human knee, 

Their waite locks bowing to the sand, 
Che priesshood of the sea! 


They pour their glittering treasures forth, 
Their gifts of pearl they bring, 

And all toe listening bills of earth 
Take up the song they sing. 
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The green earth sends her incense up 
From many & mountain shrine ; 

From folded leaf and dewy cup 
She pours ber sacred wine. 


The mists above the morning rills 
Rise white as wings of prayer ; 

The altar-curtains of the hills 
Are sunset’s purple air. 


The winds with hymns of praise are loud, 
Or low with sobs of pain ; 

Tbe Thunder-organ of the cloud, 
The dropping tears of rain. 


With drooping head and branches crossed, 
The twilight forest grieves, 

Or speaks with tongues of Pentecost 
From all its sunlit leaves. 


The blue sky is the temple’s arch, 
Its transept earth and air ; 

The music of its starry march 
The chorus of the prayer. 


So nature keeps the reverent frame 
With which her years began, 
And all her signs and voices shame 
The prayerless heart of man. 
ecapeieanaiaman 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien INTELLIGENCE is received to the 24th ult. 

The London Post of the 22d contains a Paris tele- 
gram, stating that it is definitely arranged that the 
representatives of France, England and Russia, on 
one side, and of Austria, Prussia and Italy, on the 
other, will assemble at the Foreiga Ministry in Paris, 
under the Presidency of M. Druyn de L’Huys, for 
formally opening the conference to solve pacitically 
the pending questions between Austria and Italy. 

It is reported at Paris that Lord Cowley, the 
British Ambassador at Paris, will shortly proceed to 
Vienna. 

The official Dresden Journal of the 21st says the 
Congress bas agreed to try all points, and would 
meet on the 25th. 

Io order to prove that Prussia accepts the Con- 
gress, the departure of the Prince Royal and Prince 
Frederick Charles for the army has been postponed. 

The Moniteur de l’'Armee say several journals 
have spoken of military preparations in France. We 
are authorized to declare all such rumors devoid of 
foundation. The reconciliation between the Em- 
peror and Prince Napoleon is complete. Modifica- 
tions of the French Cabivet are again spoken of. 
The Ministry of Public lustruction will probably be 
changed. 

The cattle plague had appeared in the county of 
Waterford, Ireland. 

Our consul at Liverpool writes, under date of May 
18th : ** Some two weeks ago I advised you of the 
shipment from this port to New York of some fifteen 
thousand bushels of wheat. I[ now have to inform 
the Department of State that the City of Cork, 
which sails to-morrow, takes as freight four buao- 
dred and ninety-eight casks of French wheat flour, 
valued at one thousand and forty-six pounds sterling. 
I think this is the first instance of the shipment of 
French flour from this port for the United States, 
and probably the first time flour has ever been ship- 
ped as merchandize from Europe to America.” 

Sours America.—A letter dated at Rio Janeiro, 
May 4, gives important news from the river Platte. 
A fearful slaughter took place on the 10th April, of 
one thousand two hundred Paraguayans, who at- 
tacked the Brazillian batteries on the island oppo- 
site ltapiru. Ten thousand Brazillians crossed the 
Parana on the 16th without opposition, drove in the 
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Paraguayan skirmishers, defeated three thousand of 
them the next morning, and occupied Itapira, cap- 
turing four guns and a fig. 

The latest reports ure that the Paraguayans 
abandoned their camp and retreated to Humaita, 
and the allies,were marching on to that fortress. 

Twelve thousand Brazillians, under Porto Alegre, 
had crossed the Upper Parana at Candelaria, and 
had reached the railway from Villa Franca to 
Asuncion, tq wit!.in thirty miles of Asuncion. 

Humaita could not be held by the Paraguayans, 
and a speedy end of the war was anticipated. 

The Spanish squadron left Callao in disgrace, it is 
said, for Montevideo. Before his departure Admiral 
Nunez addressed a communication to the British 
consul, full of bombast, stating that having chastised 
the Peruvians, he now leaves the Pacific, butis ready 
to return at any timé if they should again become 
insolent. 

Domestic.—Advices from Fort Laramie say that 
the Indians are congr+ gating there in large numbers 
to attend the pending treaty at that place. About 
twenty thousand are already there, chiefly from the 
Arapaboes, Cheyennes and Sioux. Their destitution 
makes them anxious for peace, but they streouonsly 
claim that the territory along the Smoky-hill route 
must be left to them for herding grounds, and it is 
thought that unless this is done they will coutinue 
to be troublesome. Their condition at the fort is 
deplorable in theextreme. The U.S. Commissioners 
arrived on the 30th ult., and the Council was to open 
on the Ist inst. 

The South Carolina Conference of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church has lately been ia ses- 
aion. Its proceedings appear from the reports to 
have been as dignified and strictly parliamentury as 
those of white bodies of the same character. A re- 
port from the Temperance Committee deprecatiog 
the use uf tobacco was passed in an amended form, 
by which the members of the confcrerce pledged 
themselves to abstain from the weed by the next 
session of the annual conference. 

The Richmond (Va.) Republic says: ‘The Hope- 
well Presbytery, in Georgia, has lately adjourned 
from Athens to Macon, where it will hold a meeting, 
‘to set apart, if the way be clear, Joseph Williams, 
Robert Carter, and Daniel Lancey, colored members 
of the Macon Church, as colored Presbyterian minis- 
ters, with power to preach the Gospel, to administer 
the sacraments of the Church, to solemnize mar- 
riages, and to ordain ruling elders and deacons.’ 
Separate and independent churches are to be organ- 
ized for these pastors.” 

A military commission has been convened by or- 
der of General Grant, and is now in session at Nor- 
folk, for the purpose of investigating the causes which 
led to the recent riot in that city. The proceedings 
will be conducted with closed doors, and the evi- 
dence,will be submitted directly to General Grant. 

The as-istant commissioner of the freedmen’s bu- 
reau in Alabama estimates that 33,000 rations will 
be needed by the destitute persons in that State dur- 
ing the month of June. A large proportion of these 
are white inhabitants. 

It is in contemplation to build a new and costly 
Executive mansion on the high grounds east of the 
Capitol, and turn the White House into a fire- proof 
building for the State Department. It was for that 
purpose leave was asked to bring in a joint resolu- 
tion directing the proper committees to make recon- 
noisance for a site. 

The “ Fenians” have crossed the Niagara river and 
invaded Canada, but were repulsed, and it is stated 
that of those who escaped into the State of New 
York, several bundred had been arrested by the 
United States authorities. 


REVIEW. 


General Van Cleve has just returned t> $+. Paul, 
Minnesota, from a tour of inspection through the 
Upper Mianesota Valley. He reports that the suffer- 
ings of the Indians during the last winter, from cold 
and hunger, have taught them the extent of their 
dependence on the Government, and will tend to 
keep them on friendly terms with us. 

Judge Drake, of the United States District Court, 
held at Provo City, Utah, upon an application for 
naturalizition papers, has refused to issue them to 
any mao practicing polygamy either prior or sub- 
sequent to the pussage of the act of Congress on 
that subject. It was held that a man who defied 
the anti-polygamy act of Congress, or any other 
law of the country, and persistently refused to obey 
the law of the United States, was in no way ea- 
titled to citizenship or any of the benefits accruing 
therefrom. 

Judge Thomas, of the Circuit Court of Virginia, 
sitting at Alexandria, has decided that, according 
to the laws of V rginia, negro testimony is not ad- 
misrivle in cases where white men alone are parties, 
and has recently refused negro testimony on that 
plea, He decided that no Congressional legislatioa 
could impair the right of a State to decide what 
class of persous cau testify in its own courts. 


Reports from the different co-operative societies 
of the “American Freedmen’s and Union Commis- 
sion,” show that these undenominational! and volun- 
tary organizations have during the Inst year 
sustained three hundred and seven schovls and 
seven hundred und seventy-three teachers, and edu- 
caied uver furty thousand pupils. The couotry has 
contributed in money and supplies, through these 
channels, over $700,000, aad received from abroad 
between $80,000 and $90,000 more. If to these 
figures all that has been done by individuals, by 
purely local societies, and by deaumiaational organ- 
izativus, could be added, it is safe to estimate that 
at leist $2,000,000 have been spent during the 
twelve months ending January 1st, 1866, in the re- 
lief aad education of the masses at the South, prin- 
cipally the Freedmen. 


Coneress.—Io the Senate, resolutions of respect 
and veneration for the memory of General Scott 
were presented from the Military Committee and 
passed. A bill was introduced providing for national 
currency, which obligates banks of the interior to 
redeem their circulation when necessary, in the 
bauks of New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. The 
exemption from State taxation is stricken out. The 
bill to regulate the numbers and appointment of 
officers in the United States navy was reported. 

In the House, the bill to promote the cons ruction 
of a railroad from Pittsburg, Pa., to Cleveland, Ohio, 
was passed. The joint reso\ution for an examination 
of sites for a depot fur iron clads was passed. Reso- 
lutions of respect to the memory of General Scoit 
were passed, aud a committee was appointed in con- 
junction with a similar deputation from the Senate, 
to attend the funeral. The bill to promote the con- 
struction of a railroad to Pittsburg, via the Pitts- 
burg and Connellsville railroad, was passed—yeas 
65, nays 37. 

The President has approved the bill prowidiog that 
passports shall be issued only to citizens of the 
United States. 

The House Judiciary Committee is still investiga- 
ting Jefferson Davis’ alleged complicity in the aggas- 
sination plot. 

The bill to equalize the bounties of soldiers in the 
late war was passed in the House, with an amend- 
ment deducting State and local bounties, by a vote 
of 139 to 2. The tax bill,with amendments, was also 
passed in the House by a vote of 111 to 11. 





